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THE SPORTSMAN. 








SIMPLE RULES FOR SHOOTING, AND THE GENERAL 
TREATMENT OF POINTERS. 
—=—> 
(Concluded from our last) 
TO—. 

Respecting dogs and their mode of hunting, men differ 
in opinion ; for my own part I don’t like too high a rang- 
ing dog, or one that hunts his ground extremely fleetly, for 
let their noses be ever so good, they are not only apt to 
pass or get too near their game before they set, but from 
the great distance they run from you when birds are tickle, 
the chance is very great that they rise before you can get 
within gun-shot, although your dogs may be as stanch 
as possible. Many persons, who pretend to bé good judges 
of dog-breaking, contend that, upon entering a field, they 
should commence, and regularly quarter their land 
throughout, without ever taking the fence. But this, in 
my opinion, is a most erroncous idea: it may answer very 
well upon a preserve where you have game in abundance 
without much trouble, but even there, or out of the pre- 
serve where game is scarce, you may rely upon it thata 
dog ranging his field round prior to quartering, will, in 
case he is taken out with half a dozen dogs equal in nose 
to himself (but hunting on the former principle) make you 
more sets in the course of the day at birds, independent 
of pheasants, (which, from theirmode of hunting, the chance 
is twenty to one that they miss,) than the whole of the 
dogs put together ; and you will find upon observation that 
all dogs, a good deal shot over and game killed, do natu- 
rally become attached to fence, and that during the second 
year’s hunting, and ever after, it will be almost an impos- 
sibility to prevent them from hunting it, although, prior 
to that, they may have been well broken off. This pro- 
pensity no doubt arises from the dog most frequently see- 
ing the game found, finding himself, and having it killed 
tohim there. The breaking off fence entirely, I therefore 
consider to be not only useless, but a real injury to a dog 
calculated to hunt where game is scarce ; for, however fond 
aman may be of seeing his dogs hunt in this sort of style, 
still we are all of us anxious to find and kill what game 
lies in our power, and that with the least work and trouble. 
An idea has long prevailed among many old sportsmen, 
that a good dog ought never to be allowed to foot hunt, 
but in place of that, when touching on his game, he should 
again cast off to the wind, and try in that way forit. Now, 
the reason those who contend for this principle assign is, 
“ that birds will not lie if they perceive a dog following 
them foot by foot.” This, however, in my humble opinion, 
is erroneous; for if bircs would lie at all, I am fully im- 
pressed with the idea that they will do it as well to the dog 
that foots, as to the opposite one, and not only so, but 
since the pheasant has become so general throughout the 
country, and constitutes so great a portion of the diversion, 
the old system, above alluded to, if now adopted, would be 
attended with a considerable degree of vexation, for no 
dog broken to that method of hunting would ever be worth 
sixpence for pheasants, decause for them your dog cannot 

psssibly be too good a footer. 
To a gentleman in the habit of shooting, and going out 
agood deal, (provided he can spare sufficient time for the 


purpose) I should always recommend that he breaks his 
own dogs, which, if they are well bred, may be done 
with very little trouble ; and for this I state the following 
reasons :—In the first place, nothing attaches a game dog 
so warmly to you as taking him out on game ; and with a 
little attention, you soon become acquainted with his dis- 
position, and mode of hunting when he touches on game; 
and he, in alike manner, acquires a knowledge of your 
modeof hunting him, and with very little tuition will readily 
obey. In fact, from thevery first onset, man and dog become 
acquainted with the ways of each other; and the dog, 
from obtaining his first attachment on the field, and being 
trained to your method of hunting, will ever afterwards 
hunt better for you than for any other person. In the next 
place, there are few men who treat their dogs exactly 
alike, and, consequently, if your dog be put into the 
hands of a breaker, and returned to you perfectly stanch 
in setting and backing, still his hunting with you will be 
like acquiring a fresh lesson, and in like manner you have 
his disposition and mode of hunting to learn. In fact, 
from sporting, unless the dog and his master agree and 
know each other, very little pleasure can be derived by 
either party. I have another very great dislike to a de- 
pendance upon professed dog-breakers—for their sole object 
being to get the dog stanch as quickly as possible, should 
he be one of any mettel, they run him completely down by 
hard work, thin living, and severe chastisement. This 
treatment is, in my opinion, very wrong; fora dog, whilst 
breaking, cannot be kept in too high condition, and if 
broken down to it in the way before mentioned, the pro- 
bability is that as soon as he gets rest, and recovers his 
flesh and spirits, he will be as wild and as unsteady as on 
the first day of taking out; and the only satisfaction 
you have, after paying the breaker, is to hear him tell you 
that ** prior to taking the dog out of his hands, you saw 
that he was in every respect stanch and steady, and that 
the fault originates with yourself in not keeping a sufficient 
check upon him.” I do not by any means approve of very 
severe chastisement, and I am fully convinced that there 
are more well-bred dogs ruined through harsh treatment 
than through all other causes combined. 

Many persons wish to have their dogs broken off hares. 
For my own part, I, who shoot out of preserves, prefer a 
dog’s pursuing some distance, and having to wait for him, 
to not running at all; for where game is scarce, and diffi- 


cult to find, it is without doubt very provoking to wound 


a hare, and feel convinced she cannot get over more than 
a field or two, and lose her after all, for want of your 
dog’s running at her, which is often the case; for a hare 
will frequently, after receiving a death wound, run a con- 
siderable distance, and then fall down perfectly dead. 

In breeding dogs for myself, I should always select a 
bitch from a good stock, whose form and action I admired. 
I like them rather high bred, with sufficiency of bone; 
and this may be always kept up by a good selection, in no 
way connected by consanguinity, but yet equally high 
bred. I look upon the breeding of dogs exactly in the 
same light as that of horses, and that a good and well-bred 
sire and dam generally produce a good stock. I do not 
admire the idea of crossing them with any other breed, 
nor would I ever breed in and in, because, in that case, 
they are generally reduced too much in size, unless you 


prefer a dog of the middle size: Were I to cross the 
breed in any way whatever, it should be with a well-bred 
setter, from which strain I have known many good dogs 
to be produced ; but the breaking of them, like that of all 
other cross-bred dogs, is attended with considerable trouble, 
nor will more than one in half a dozen turn out equal to 
a thorough-bred dog; they are, generally speaking, more 
hardy, but this advantage does not compensate for the un- 
certainty attendant upon them. 

On the ground, even whilst flashing the gun off, I should 
always wish the dogs to be particularly steady at down 
charge, unless at hares, when I would always let them 
run, and from habit and proper tuition it will in no way 
interfere with their going down at birds. 

Should you have a fellow-sportsman in company, and 
chance to meet with a hare amongst potatoes, then divide, 
and as quickly as possible get one on each headland, and 
by observing your dogs, and keeping a good look-out, if 
she be a young hare you are almost certain of getting a 
shot at her, as she will not be easily driven from the po- 
tatoes; but, on the contrary, should she prove an old hare, 
she will instantly leave them. 

Young sportsmen are generally fond of hunting too 
many dogs in company ; three, if they are perfectly steady 
and accustomed to hunt together, may be hunted in the 
early part of the season, when the country is thick, to 
advantage; but towards the latter end, or when the birds 
become wild, two dogs are then quite sufficient, and more 
game may be killed to them than toa greater number. 
I look upon it that the speediest method of spoiling your 
dogs is to hunt them frequently in company with strange 
dogs; and on going out at any time with a friend, if he 
had a brace, I should always propose to him either to leave 
his dogs or mine at home, and to make use of two only. 

With regard to choice between the setter and the pointer, 

my opinion is decidedly in favour of the latter, as I am 
strongly led to believe that they possess a manifest supe- 
riority in point of nose, and that particularly in hot and 
dry weather; but they also have a much greater share of 
solidity than the former, many of which, unless constantly 
hunted, require, as it were, fresh breaking every time you 
go out, and frequently occasion you so much vexation as 
to destroy all your well-founded expectationsof pleasureand 
satisfaction from the amusement. However, notwith- 
standing my bias is strongly in favour of the pointer, I 
must acknowledge that I have seen many very excellent 
dogs of the setter breed. 
The primary consideration of a person much in the 
habit of shooting ought to be that of keeping his dogs in 
condition and capable of work. In order to effect these 
desirable objects, and to preserve them in a good state of 
health, I am of opinion that the following description of 
food cannot be surpassed. The preparation of cutting up 
the meat in small pieces may by some be considered as 
superfluous; but the object in so doing is to force the dog 
to take the potato with it. It is what I always do, and 
what I would strongly recommend to be done by others, 
for too much animal food is heating to the body and inju- 
rious to the scent. Oatmeal, in a large quantity, I am 
fully persuaded, has a similar tendency ; I would there. 
fore recommend an equal portion of potatoes to be mixed 
with it. 








breed from a very large family, and, for my own part, I 
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nel, their meat to be warm, and if they have been hard 

hunted that day, and are to run again in the morning, it 

is a good plan to wash their fect well with stale wine that 
has had a red hot poker dipped in it, or strong salt and 
water, if the former cannot be procured ; either of them, 

Iam, from experience, fully convinced is far preferable 

to styptic, tincture, or any other receipt I have ever known 

to be tried. 
But with respect to the food of pointers, from which I 
have been wandcring a little, I have always found my own 
dogs (whieh are frequently worked five days out of seven 
when the weather will permit) retain their flesh and ap- 
pearance equal, and in fact superior, to the dogs of my 
fellow-sportsmen, upon the following description of food, 
viz. a pig’s pluck, to the lights and windpipe of which a 
considerable cake of fat is attached; ‘his boiled makes a 
strong and rich broth, almost a jelly ; and when you have 
cut the meat in small pieces, pour the broth upon a sut- 
ficient quantity of mashed potatoes, adding thereto the 
meat and a handful of salt. Stir the mess well up, but 
don’t make it too thick, and you will have enough of good 
food to serve a brace of dogs. Give it to them warm, and 
should they leave any, let that remain by them, to be used 
at their own time. I particularly mentioned pig’s pluck, 
but if that cannot be conveniently obtained, any kind of 
flesh that makes good broth will answer the same purpose. 
Should horse- flesh be used, it must not be too much boiled, 
for in that case it acts as a severe purgative, and makes 
your dogs extremely offensive. But horse- flesh, however, 
is the best kind of food you can possibly give to pups, be- 
cause it is not heating, and it constantly keeps the body 
sufficiently open, and in a good state to resist the effects 
of the distemper, for which, in my opinion, there is no 
certain remedy known, 

A dog ill of the distemper is always cold, nor can you 
keep him too warm. [f placed in the front of a hot fire, 
so much the better. Give him a little opening medicine 
daily, say a table-spoonful of syrup of buckthorn, and 
whatever you can by coaxing induce him to eat, in order, 
if possible, to give him strength to support the disease 
until it takes its natural turn, for distempered dogs gene- 
rally become shy of food, and, though the disorder may 
be alleviated, | am, in my own mind, fully persuaded 
that no mode of treatment, or medicine, has yet been dis- 
covered that can fully arrest its progress. 

Should you find that the dog wholly declines eating, 
then, three or four times in the day, pour into him from 
a jug, or any other convenient vessel, about half a pint of 
wilk well lined with oatmeal and boiled, but let it not be 
too thick. I beg here to be understood as ordering not 
one half pint of milk only, but half a pint each time. 
This langle treatment, if brought into general use, would 
save more distempered dogs than all the drugsin England, 
even though blecding and blistering be combined with 
them. 

If the foregoing directions should be of any service, you 
are heartily welcome to them, but before I leave you 
allow me to give one concluding piece of advice, and that 
ws, if nothing else can induce you to check the immoderate 
speed at which you travel, always, before leaving home 
on a shooting excursion, put a fourteen pound weight in 
each pocket, which plan, towards evening, may perhaps 
have the desired effect. 

Wishing you many years’ enjoyment of the sport, I 
remain, sincerely, yours, P. M., Jun. 

Liverpoed, Sept mber. 
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ENTRANCE OF THE PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS 
INTO TOURNAY. 
a 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—At the present moment, when the newspapers 
are teeming with accounts of, and conjectures respecting, 
the late insurrection in Belgium, perhaps it may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of your miscellany to peruse 
a short account of the entry and reception of the sovereign 
prince of the Netherlands into the city of Tournay, in 
September, 1814, previous to his being made King, ex- 
tracted from the Journal of an Officer, who was an eye- 
witness of what he describes. 


_—_— 


Tournay was all in motion. 
seen moving in all directions; and the military quartered 
here under orders to turn out at a moment’s notice to re- 
ceive and welcome the sovereign prince of the Nether- 
lands, who was to arrive on that day. At one o'clock a 
guard of honour, composed of the flank companies of the 
33d Regiment, commanded by Captain Harty, of that 
regiment, mounted at the mansion destined to receive the 
royal visitor. All the troops composing the brigade sta- 
tioned in the place appeared about the same time under 
arms, and marched by the gate leading to Courtray, the 
horse artillery being ordered in front, with a certain number 
of tield-pieces to announce his approach, as well as to pay 
the military honours due to their future sovereign. The 
road for upwards of a mile was lined by the military, both 
horse and foot: municipal officers, and principal gentle- 
men of the city, on horseback, decorated with orange 
cockades, in compliment to the illustrious house of Nas- 
sau. The Bishop, canons, and students of the liberal arts, 
were chiefly in carriages, as were also the Mayor and many 
families of distinction. At this time our attention was 
much attracted by the different charitable institutions, 
schools, &c. appearing with yellow banners, bearing the 
initials and crest of the Prince, all marching in perfect 
order. First of all were seen upwards of one hundred 
male orphans, followed by nearly the same number of fe- 
male orphans, all clean and neatly dressed in uniform ; 
and these succeeded by about forty superannuated matrons, 
in rear of whom a number of venerable-looking men, 
bending under the consuming hand of time, closed the 
procession. At half-past three the roar of cannon an- 
nounced his approach. At the extremity of the line, a 
handsome pavillion, decorated with appropriate insignias, 
was previously pitched, to receive the royal personage from 
his travelling chariot, where he was received by the Mayor, 
principal magistrates, and English generals. Near the 
pavillion was stationed a handsome open carriage. At this 
time about fifty athletic young men, with skyblue frocks, 
waved their white hats, while the air was rent with the 
plaudits of the surrounding multitude. The young men 
in frocks soon harnessed themselves to the carriage, and 
at the same time the Prince seated himself on the left of 
an officer of distinction that accompanied him on the occa- 
sion, The Prince being seated the vehicle moved slowly 
forward amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the popu- 
lace, preceded by a troop of the King’s German Legion, 
the city band, trumpets, &c.; the Mayor and principal 
gentlemen of the cavalcade on horseback. The Prince 
very graciously returned the complimentary honours con- 
ferred on him as he passed, making a momentary pause 
to salute the colours of the different regiments, which were, 
on this occasion, lowered as he passed. A triumphal arch 
had been previously erected by order of the Mayor at the 
entrance leading to the city, on which were tastefully 
and scientifically delineated, by appropriate symbolical 
figures, the downfal of tyranny and the repose of the world. 
During this interval, and on his nearer approach, the joy- 
ous bells of the numerous churches made the air resound. 
Both sides of the streets through which he passed were 
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**On Thursday last, early in the morning, the city of 
The corporated bodies were 


as to vie with nature, with other decorations, such as fi 

tapestry, &c. The windows were crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of the place and neighbouring seats. In the 
evening, the whole city was beautifully illuminated, and, 
to crown the joy and hilarity of the day, a splendid bal} 
and supper were given by the chief magistrate and muni. 
cipal gentlemen of the city, which the Prince Sraciously 
honoured with his presence. Most of the English military 
gentlemen were invited, and all the English ladies, Every 
thing was conducted in a superior style of elegance, 
Dancing was kept up to a late hour in the morning, and 
every thing terminated to the mutual satisfaction of all 
parties. The following morning, the Prince, after Visiting 
the interior of the ancient and magnificent cathedral, 
amidst the ringing of the numerous church bells, and fol. 
lowed by crowds of people, left this city for Brussels,” 








THE CATACOMBS OF PALERMO. 
—_- 


The following account of the Catacombs of Palermo is 
from the Journal of M. P. E. Botta, a young traveller, 
who lately visited Egypt with Baron Taylor, and who 
remained some time in Sicily. 

** Before I conclude with Palermo, I wish to give an 
account of a most strange sight which is to be witaessed 
there; I mean the sepulchral vaults of a convent of Ca. 
puchins, situated about a mile from the city. They have 
been dug in a soil which possesses the remarkable property 
of drying, and preserving from decay, the corpses which 
are placed there. I am not aware whether this preserva. 
tion merely arises from the drying qualities of the soil, or 
whether the bodies undergo a previous process, for here 
they make a mystery of every thing, and it is hardly pos. 
sible to consider this subject in any other than a pictue 
resque point of view. Be this as it may, this property does 
not belong exclusively to this vault, for the bone- house of 
the Cordeliers of Toulouse and that of the Jacobins of the 
same city were formerly celebrated for producing similar 
effects. It was there that they preserved among other 
corpses that of the beautiful Paula, and the curious 
anxiously seek among these disfigured remains for some 
traces of that wonderful beauty, the extraordinary accounts 
of which it is difficult to believe. These catacombs, ac- 
cording to the statement of travellers, are more curious 
than those of Sicily, for it is said that the inclosure of one 
part of the walls possessed the property of preserving 
bodies, whiist the opposite part did not possess that faculty, 
** The subterranean parts of the Capuchin Convent at 
Palermo are divided into a yreat number of galleries, in 
the walls o7 which many niches have been cut, as if it had 
at first been intended to place statues there; but now there 
are ranges of monuments, which are much more expressive 
than statues. These are dead bodies. Monks and nobles, 
priests and laymen, are there to be seen standing in the cos- 
tume of their rank or profession. Each of these corpses 
oceupies a small cell, to which it is attached by the back. 
It must not be imagined by this description that they re- 
semble a collection of mummies, similar to those with 
which such a lucrative commerce is carried on at Cairo, 
and which are despatched by cargoes like Newcastle coals. 
These bodies, which seem to belong to humanity less than 
the coffers in which are lodged, cannot be compared with 
the corpi defuncti of Palermo. The latter seem to have 
preserved their vitality, and to move and gesticulate, and 
some Cicerone even pretend that they have sometimes 
spoken to the astonished tourist. As, with the exception’ 
of their clothing, these corpses are not at all confined, and 
their members are not in the least restrained, they are 
subject to no other influences than the curious phenomena 
which result from the greater or lesser degree of contrac: 
tibility of their tissues. Some of them are as still and 
upright as a sentinel in his box; others, on the cone 
trary, seem to bend in different positions; others again, 
are thrown backward, and their members are distorted as 
if they were suffering horrible torments. One appears in 
a state of demoniac fury; you see another like a victim 
tied tothe stake, and, further on, one whose grotesque 
postures and manners remind yeu of the buffoonery of 4 
clown. There is, indeed, no violent passion nor exag- 
em ge expression which does not find a representation 

ere; and not only are the contortions amusing, but 
painters might make a study of these remains of mortality, 
which would do admirably for an illustration of the 
**Dance of Death.”” If Dante had seen these corpses, 


they would have suggested to his mind new tortures for 
the damned, and I can recommend this pilgrimage to the 
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writers who delight in describing terrific and horrible spec- 
Oe yhouh some of these corpses have been here for 
nearly three hundred years, yet it would be in vain to look 
fora single skeleton, as all their muscles and skin are 
reserved entire. An old monk with a long white beard 
- by his own choice taken up his residence in this me- 
lancholy abode, and he never leaves it. His only com- 
anion is alarge cat, which continually follows him. The 
habitants of Palermo visit this dismal abode daily, and 
it is with many of them an object of ambition to obtain a 
place there. [t is not, as f am assured, curiosity alone, 
nor a desire to render the -last sad duties to their friends, 
which frequently directs their steps thither. They often 
come in order to examine.the place, and to choose, before- 
hand, the spot which they would desire one day to oc- 
cupy» They coolly calculate the advantages of such and 
such position, and discuss the merits of those who will be 
their neighbours. On these oecasions, they jocularly re- 
mark, that when one undertakes so long a journey, it is 
impossible to be too difficult in the choice of companions. 
When they have made up their minds, they have the niches 
formed, and come from time to time to see if they are of the 
proper size, frequently suggesting alterations and improve- 
ments. Some of them carry the joke still tarther ; and the 
better to serve their apprenticeship to eternity, condemn 
themselves to stay in the tomb for several hours, remaining 
perfectly dumb and motionless. Figare to yourself the 
surprise of a person not acquainted with this practice, who, 
jn traversing these galleries in a sort of darkness visible, 
siould suddenly encounter two sparkling eyes peeping from 
one of these niches. 

“This abode of melancholy, however, has its fée day, 
thejour des morts. Upon that solemn occasion the dark- 
ress is dissipated by the lustre of the illuminations, and 
the accustomed stillness is replaced by the clamour of 
mwds of spectators. The dead bodies are previously 
decked out in stylish array; the old clothing of the last 
yar is substituted by new, which is to serve for the next ; 
ud in order that nothing shall be wanting to set them off, 

ays are placed in their hands, and their foreheads are 
orinkled with odoriferous scents: but, as is the case in 
he cemeteries in France, this pious and melancholy duty 
isnever fulfilled by wives and mothers; for by a strange 
hw, no living woman is allowed to visit this tomb, and no 
ad one to inhabit it.” . 
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QUEEN ADELAIDE, 


— 


he Queen Consort of these realms is the daugh- 

« of George Frederick Charles, Duke of Saxe 
(oburg Meinengen, by Louisa Elenora, a daughter 
i Christian Albert Lewis, Prince of Hohenloe- 
liugenburg, and was born on the 13th of August, 
2, and Baptized Adelaide Louisa Theresa Caro- 
be Amelia. In 1803 her Majesty lost her father, 
nue died at the age of 42; and with her brother, 
ike present Duke of Saxe Meinengen, and her sister, 
it, Duchess of Saxe Weimar Eisnach, was left 
nder the guardianship of her mother, the Duchess, 
ho, by her husband’s will, was Regent of the 
buchy, and guardian of his children. The children 
te educated in great retirement at Meinengen, 
le capital of the small principality, and with due 
tention to their morals and improvement. The 
ther is still alive, and last year spent several 
tks with her daughter in England. The Queen 
temarkable for her sedate and rather reserved 
bits. Her whole time was devoted to her studies, 

d though naturally of a cheerful disposition 
ngst her more intimate associates, she took little 
tasure in the gaieties or frivolities of fashion; 
d when arrived at more mature years, she showed 
utter detestation for that laxity of morals and 
tempt for religious feelings which had sprung 
of the revolution in France, and had found their 
yinto Germany. ‘The little court at Meinengen 
remarkable for its splendour, its strict morality, 

Ml steady ——— of the true Protestant faith ; and 
Princesses became celebrated for their amiable 
uct. Their chief delight was in establishing 
i superintending schools for the education of the 
er classes of the community, and in procuring 

i providing food and raiment for the feeble and 


destitute. The Princess Adelaide was the soul and 
life of every institution which had for its object the 
well-being of her fellow-creatures. 

Queen Charlotte had long kept her eye upon this 
family, and when her Majesty’s foresight judged it 


the Duke of Clarence, to enter into the wedded 
remaining daughter of the House of Meinengen. 
to her cousin Bernard, the second son of the Grand 


made the necessary inquiries, and finding the 
Queen’s recommendation amply confirmed, a regu- 


was impossible for his Royal Highness to proceed 
to Germany, the Princess, with her mother, was 


the presence of the Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family; and at the same time the marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, which had pre- 
viously taken place in Germany, was performed 


After the ceremony, the Duke and Duchess of Cla. 
rence spent a few days at St. James’s Palace, and | i 
then proceeded to Hanover. In that kingdom they 
spent the winter of 1818 and spring of 1819. Her 

oyal Highness was soon declared 
the month of March, however, her Royal Highness 
caught a severe cold, which ended ina violent pleu- 
retic attack, and, in consequence of the treatment 


delivered of a Princess. 


of its being able to survive. 
the day of its birth by the names of Elizabeth 


lar demand was made of the Princess’s hand in} deeply affected. 
marriage, and a favourable answer returned. As it his R 

tenance of his mourning partner, whose senseless 
form was pressed to his bosom, he blessed God for 
invited to England, and on the 11th of July, 1818,/his mercy that she was spared to him. 
the Prince and Princess were married at Kew, in| months from that period her Royal Highness had 
another miscarriage. 
her 39th year, an 
sons and daughters. Her Majesty’s health is better 
than it has ever been, and though we have no reason 
according to the rites of the Church of England.|to believe the report lately promulgated, we know 
of no cause why it should not be so. 


and of vigorous constitution. 
sixty-five than some men are at fifty. The regular 
ae In| and secluded life which he has led for many years, 
vy’ (only interrupted by his short official labours at the 
Admiralty,) and the anxiety and attention with 
which all his ailments were watched and counter- 
necessary to preserve her valuable life, in the seventh | acted b 
month of her pregnancy her Royal Highness was | sician, 
I The child was small, but} attacks to which his Majesty was formerly subject ; 
well formed and lively, and hopes were entertained | and his constitution has become strengthened and 
It was christened on greatly invigorated. 


every precaution was used, there seemed a fair pros- 
pect of her giving birth to a child at the full time. 
Considerably before the natural period, however, her 
Royal Highness was taken in labour, and, after 
some suffering, was delivered of a fine healthy Prin- 


prudent to urge her third and much beloved son, | cess, perfect, and well formed, though rather under 


the ordinary size of infants. The child grew, and 


state, she pressed upon his attention the only/increased in strength daily, to the great joy of its 
illustrious parents and of the nation at large. By 
The younger sister, Ida, had already been married | special desire of the late King she was christened 
Elizabeth—a name dear to Englishmen; but when 
Duke of Saxe Weimar. His Royal Highness having | about three months old she was seized with a fatal 
illness, an intro-susception of the bowels, which 
carried her off in a few hours. 


The Duchess was 
We have been informed that when 
oyal Highness saw returning life in the coun- 


Within six 


The Queen is now only in 
may yet become the mother of 


His Majesty 


sin the enjoyment of good health, and of a sound 
He is younger at 


his intelligent and acute domestic phy- 
ave almost entirely removed the asthmatic 





terred in the royal vault at Hanover, The Duchess’s 


she was able, to her native soil, visiting Gottingen, 
Hesse, and Phillipstall, on the way to Meinengen. 
The joy of the people of Saxony on beholding their 
beloved Princess knew no bounds; they knew how 


entered the precincts of the Duchy, she was met and | @ 
welcomed by the vassals of her brother, and carried 
in triumph for nearly thirty miles, to the capital, 


nearly a month. The Royal Duke, by his kind and 
condescending manners, and devote 


and ‘became as one of their own native-born Princes. 
After a residence of six weeks in the Castle, the 
Court moved to Lubenstein, a retired residence, and 
of singular beauty, where there are celebrated 
‘ttneral springs, and where, in the course of the 
summer, the Duchess secovered her health. The 


beauties of that sweet retirement during her short 


Bushy Park as at any other place in the world. 
Towards the end of October, 1819, the royal pair | f\ 
left Meinengen, on their return to England. ‘The| p; 
Duchess was again pregnant, but the hurry and 


delicate frame, and at Dunkirk she suffered a mis- 
carriage. This again affected her health; and a 


Dover Castle, and on landing from the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence took 
up their residence in that ancient building, where 
perfectly recovered, the 


the winter of that year in London. 








Duchess was declared in the family way, and, as |; 


Adelaide, but expired soon afterwards, and was in- | =~ 


countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. RO 
10s. 6d., and 21s. ee bottle.—All other Prices, or without 


when fete succeed fete, and all kept holiday for] the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 


attention to | %7¥ the Hair, to the latest 
4 e : riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
his fair spouse, soon won the hearts of the natives, | damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 

is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
~ ag em ge in the Nursery, as due attention to Children's 

air is 

EYEBROWS 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 


gaia and render the Skin smooth and 


‘ ; . of weather, it provesan infallibles 
fatigue of so long a journey was too much for her | 244, 'ns conduein 


(Bushy House being under repairs,) and they spent | r« 
A fi rs, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and M 
Again the |/i\yn« Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and M 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 


recovery was slow, but perfect, and a change of air —_ by b rincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BAs# IMF 
a Pa ONS O} 
being thought requisite, she proceeded, as soon as | ff the Genuine, 


ACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


bm < seotesting by — from Impositions, respect- 
4 ; ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
a ill she oe = = oe take any without being Inclosed *with a Pamphlet in a 

ad been her recovery; and from the moment she| wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 


ind signed on the Label in Red. 
** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
WLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,,. 78. 


This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
riod of life—promotes a luxu- 


of the '—__V importance; produces WHISKERS 
3, &e. 


and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


i oO i i s which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
Duke determined on returning to his beloved Bushy, delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 


and the Duchess, who had been charmed with the | peautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 


By its soothing and ameliorating or it immediate! 


stay in this country, strongly urged his doing so, ere Be ers eee ~ oe eooeness by Cok 

; +s : 4 : nds or damp atmosphere; on; heals 
maintaining that they might live as economically at harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutanecus Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing thelr Offspring in healing Soreness; and 


entlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
leasant: thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
ific,a prompt resource, 


to comfort, a pleasing appen and in- 


valuable acquisition. 


Sold in Half-pinta at 48. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 


residence on the sea coast being reckoned advisable, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Neme and Address 


Lord Liverpool kindly offered the Duke the use of | of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle, 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
reet; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 


they remained nearly six weeks. The Duchess being | st 
¢ Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castile. 
removed to St. James’s, | strect; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 


yw; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. W x vom 
. Wil. 
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TEARS. 
—_. - 
Chide not the tear, by Heaven designed 
To minister to grief! 
Chide not the tear, the fountain kind, 
The source whence owned relief 
Healing as was Bethesda’s pool, 
The fever of the heart to cool, 
And snatch from blank despair ! 


Chide not the tear: likeangel bland 
It comes with meek control 
To whisper of the better land 
Where, past Time's final goal, 
The faint and weary shall have rest, 
The sorrowful be ever blest, 
And misery wound no more! 


Chide not the tear: the spirit else 
Might ill its load sustain ; 
Chide not the tear, nor bid it hence, 
Nor deem its soothings vain; 
For tears—blest tears !—by Heaven sent, 
From frenzy’s self to save, are meant, 
Ah, cease! and chide them not, 


No!-—bid them flow without control 
And ease the heart opprest; 
No!—bid them sooth the stricken sou), 
And yield their solace blest, 
And pour their living stream of balm 
Thespirit’s agony to calm, 
And bid the waves be still! 


Flow on, ye tears, for ever flov¥m— 
For, ah! when ye're denied, 

What tongue may speak the bosom's woe, 
The desolation wide 


The soul that 'whelms; till—dread relief! 


Madness o'ermasters cureless grief, 
And comes to mock at woe! 


Liver poor. 





THE PUANTOM KINGS. 
——_ 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


(From the Athenrum.) 
A sound woke in the spirit land 
Of voices and of wings, 
A sound as when the gathered wind 
In the old pine forest sings; 
Asif in alr profound 
Hovered a sea of sound. 


The monarchs of the spirit-land, 
The shadows of renown, 

With the symbols of their old estate, 
Sceptre, and robe, and crown ;— 

Another, and another, 

Rose up to meet a brother. 


A brother from the living land 
Came down to join the dead, 
With knighthood and with kingliness 
On brow and aspect shed:— 
And thus with welcoome—him 
Bospake those shadows dim. 





** All hail! and welcome, trother, 
From feasting and from strife, 
From all the golden canopies 
And thorny beds of life! 
From flatterer and from foe; 
False joy, and real woe! 


“‘ Hast thou been called a victor? 
Is thy land trophied well? 

Come down —and with our conquerors 
Choose out a place to dwell: 

They ruled from east to west; 

They are phantoms now, and rest. 


“ Look not back to earth, crowned spirit, 
But a moment since set free, 

We are strange—but thou art one of us, 
And now to man would be 

As much a thing to dread, 

As if long ages dead! 


“* Come with us;—all thy fathers 
Have joined us one by one, 
And all of every age and clime, 
That ruled beneath the sun: 
We have the first king here;— 
The last too shall appear. 


“‘ With fathers of their people, 
With slayers of their race, 
With chiefs of slave-girt palaces, 
Come down and choose thy place; 
To be one with us for ever! 
For Ever! and For Ever!” 


And sound died in the spirit-land 
Of voices and of wings, 
And awfully and silently, 
Moved back the phantom-kings; 
To their appointed doom 
Of glory or of gloom! 





AN AQUATIC PASTORAL; 
4 TALE OF THE THAMES.—BY A COCKNBY. 
(From Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine.) 
— 


The tide was fair and flowing, 
All rippling gold and pearls, 
And we, to Twickenham going— 
Engaged a boat from Searle’s. 


The waves beneath were clear, 
And the sun was overhead; 
*Twould have done you good to hear 
All the drolleries we said. 


We pulled away with glee, 
Our wit was on the flow; 
And, like happy herrings, we 
Were enraptured with our row, 


Thus o’er our little bark 
No tempest seemed to wait; 

For we meant to have a “ lark,” 
Though it were “at heaven’s gate.” 


And thus we found, like Pucks, 
The flowers that fancy culls; 

And soon rivalled little ducks, 
In feathering our skulls. 


But when, with wearied wing, 
At length we wished to land, 
Methought that I could spring 
From the skiff upon the strand. 


So waves and wisdom spurning, 
I stood upon my seat, 

And my head was almost turning 
When I thought upon my feat. 





I looked upon the flood, 
But the boat began to reel; 
So I slipped—and in the mud 
Lay embedded like an eel. 


Some poles were near, defining 
The boundaries of the stream: 

And I struek—the sun was shining— 
My head against a beam/ 


But acrowd soon drew about, 
Attracted by the din; 

So divers drew me out, 
And then bore me to an inn. 


Toa girl who brought me brandy, 
And laughed to see me shiver, 

1 said——‘‘ This house is handy 
For tumblers in the river; 


They’re often brought in here ?” 
“Oh! yes, sir, and with reason ; 
There’s thousands in a year— 
But you're carly in the season!” 


** This girl,” thought I, “has stumbled 
Upon the very thing; 
For I never should have tumbled 
But in a backward Spring !" B. 





| 
(See a note to correspondents, under the head “ Skeleton Veraes.") 


ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF MISS EMILY Kay, 
(COUSIN TO MISS ELLEN GEE, OF KEwW,) WHO DIED LATBLY aY 
EWELL, AND WAS BURIED IN ESSEX. 

——- 
(From Midsummer Medley, by the Author of Brambletye Houtt,) 
They fool me to the top of my bent.— Shakespeare. 
Sad nymphs of UL, U have much to cry for, 
Sweet MLE K U never more shall C; 
OSX maids! come hither, and D 0, (decipher) 
With tea: ful I, this MT LEG. 


Without XS shedid XL alway, 
Ah me! it truly vexes 12 C, 
How soon so DR acreature may DK, 
And only leave behind XUVE! 
Whate’er 1 0 <o do she did discharge, 
So that an NME it might NDR:— 
Then why an SA write ?—then why N ? (enlarge) 
Or with my briny tears her BR BDU? 


When her Piano-40 she did press, 

Such heavenly sounds did MN 8, that she 
Knowing her Q, soon 1 U 2 confess 

Her XLNC in an XTC, 


Her hair was soft as silk, not YRE, 
It gave no Q, nor yet 2 P to view: 

She was not handsome; shall I tell U Y? 
U R 2 know her I was all SQ. 


L 8 she was, and prattling like aJ; 
How little, MLE! did you4C, 

The grave should soon MUR U, cold as elay, 
And U should cease 2 Ban NTT! 


While taking T at Q with LN G, 
The MT grate she rose to put a: 

Her clothes caught fire—no I again shall see 
Poor MLE, who now is dead as Solon. 


OLN G! in vain U set at 0 
GR and reproach for suffering her 2 B 
Thus sacrificed; to JL U should be brought, 
Or burnt U 0 to be in FEG. 


Sweet MLE K into SX they bore, 
Taking good care her monument to Y 10 
And as her tomb was much 2 lew B 4 


They lately brought fresh bricks the walls to 1O (high-ten.) | 
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MEMOIR 
OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 


(From Public Characters, Vol. I.) 
- 

«‘ True eloquence is good sense, delivered in a natural and 
unaffected way, without the artificial ornament of tropes 
and figures. Our common eloquence is usually a cheat 
upon the understanding; it deceives us with appearances 
instead of realities, and makes us think we see reason, while 
it is only tickling our sense.”—Baker. 

It is with no ordinary feelings that we sit down to the 
task of portraying this gifted and upright, this patriotic 
and useful statesman. He has few of the shining qualities 
which sovereigns often recompense, as well as subjects 
admire, in sad preference to those which really serve the 
state and nation; but of the latter he has an ample store ; 
and he is exalted still higher in enlightened estimation 
by manifestly holding them in trust for the good of his 
country, ready to employ them for that purpose whenever 
they are called for, and equally anxious, when they are 
not, to employ the leisure interval in improving them for 
future use. ” 

Mr. Huskisson was born of respectable but not distin- 

ished parents. After giving him as good an educa- 
tion as possible, and by which he profited beyond expec- 
tation, his father placed him with an eminent surgeon, 
for the study of anatomy and medicine, for which he 
manifested an early partiality. Before, however, these 
studies were completed, his mind took a different turn, and 
he relinquished them for those political researches and pur- 
suits which have at length given him a place in the very 
highest rank of British statesmen. The cause of this 
change is said to have been the success of the Americans 
in their struggle for independence; and, as the change 
took place soon after that memorable event, the thing Is 
not improbable; especially as we find his first political 
feelings and efforts enlisted on the side of those schemes 
of republican liberty to which the independence of America 
save birth, We doubt the truth of a prevailing report, 
‘hat when the French revolution broke out, Mr. Huskisson 
was an ultra liberal and a furious. democrat. He could 
congratulate the Americans on their success, and could 
hail as an auspicious token the efforts of the early revo- 
lutionists of France, without meriting names, or cherish- 
ing principles, of which a genuine patriot of any nation 
has reason to be ashamed. 

The Tories of this tga | have taken advantage of Mr. 
Huskissgn’s connexion with the London Corresponding 
Society, to throw the suspicion of a revolutionary tendency 
on the principles he now advocates, and of consequence on 
the proceedings of the Ministry to which he belongs. They 
strive to reduce him to a dilemma, which they deem fatal 
tohis integrity. Either, they say, he holds his former 

rinciples, and must be working anarchy and destruction 
lor this country ; or he has abandoned them for the sake of 
office, and therefore forfeits all claim to public confidence 
or private esteem. Weconsider Mr. Huskisson in no danger 
of being caught by either horn of this dilemma. He was 
an early, and perhaps a zealous member of the London 
Corresponding Society ; but with what views, beyond those 
perfectly constitutional ones which he now holds, we are at 
aloss to conceive. In looking over the list of names sub- 
scribed to the first declaration of that society, as approving 
of the early efforts of the French revolution, we find many 
of whose loyalty and patriotism we have no doubt. Nor 
have we the least idea that Mr. Huskisson, in joining that 
associution, cherished a feeling or a thought inconsistent 
with a constitutional allegiance to the British monarchy. 
He and many of his colleagues in that institution—we 
speak not for the whole—were animated by the spectacle of 
a great nation, for centuries oppressed by a haughty and 
overbearing aristocracy, breaking their fetters, and assert- 
ing the native rights which had been so long withheld 
from them. 

It istoo much the fashion, in speaking of the revolu- 
tionists of France, and of their corresponding brethren in 
London, to keep out of sight numbers of enlightened and 
honest men, who sought only a salutary change in their go- 
vernments, and thirsted not for the meanest or the loftiest 
blood ; and to put forward the sanguinary monsters who 
= in the reign of terror, or abetted their dreadful 

arbarities, as the only characters on whom the public have 
to pass judgment. ‘The difference was as great between 
these two classes, as between the wise and upright assertors 





of American independence, and the savage native tribes, 
who would have taken advantage of their conflict with 
England, to exterminate by fire and sword both them and 
their opponents. 7 

But we must not be detained by this early connexion of 
Mr. Huskisson ; nor should we have considered it worthy 
of even a passing notice, had not his enemies made it the 
occasion of insinuating the basest suspicions against him. 
Admitting him to have been the jacobin and the demo- 
crat, thirty-five years ago, which they assert, it is too 
much to allow their malignant inference, that the worst 
principles of jacobinism and democracy are the secret 
springs of his present constitutional measures, and that he 
is enlightening the views and enlarging the resources of 
the nation in order ultimately to overthrow it. 

Regretting as deeply as any man in the world the bar- 
barous excesses which followed the revolution in France, 
and the military despotism in which those excesses natu- 
rally terminated, Mr. Huskisson retired from public life, 
and occupied himself for some time with those researches 
into the policy and commerce of nations, which have since 
been so ably matured, and so beneficially reduced to prac- 
tice. The occasional communication of his views to the 
public by the press, with the general report of his superior 
talents and studious habits, brought him into friendship 
with Mr. Canning, and under the notice of Mr. Pitt; in 
the year 1796 he was placed in the office of Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, and then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. In 1799 Mr. Huskisson married 
the youngest daughter of the late Admiral Milbanke ; 
and, two or three years after, he was appointed Receiver- 
General of the Duchy of Lancaster, and a Commissioner 
of Trade and Plantations, 

In the year 1802, he was an unsuccessful candidate 
with the Jate Tom Sheridan, for the representation of the 
borough of Liskeard; but he entered Parliament under 
the patronage of the Karl of Carlisle, as member for Mor- 
peth, for which place he was elected in connexion with 
Lord Morpeth, the Earl’s eldest son, and now his suc- 
ccessor. What peculiar attraction Liskeard possessed, we 
know not; but in 1806, we find Mr. Huskisson renewing 
his appeal to the electors, and with success, though not 
without considerable difficulty both before and after the 
election. Capt. Nicholas Tomlinson, of the Royal Navy, 
petitioned against the return of both the successful mem- 
bers, Mr. Huskisson and the Honourable Mr. Elliot. The 
committee that tried the election found both duly returned ; 
but made a distinction between them with reference to the 
character of the petition—pronouncing it frivolous and 
vexatious against Mr. Elliot, but not so against Mr. Hus- 
kisson. The reason for this distinction we cannot state, 
nor is it necessary ; it was, perhaps, in word and form alone 

Through the first four or five years of Mr. Huskisson’s 
parliamentary life, he spoke but little ; though much that 
was detailed by Ministers, particularly on financial re- 
sources and supplies, was the result of his previous re- 
searches, especially after he became Chief Secretary of 
the Treasury. Whenever he spoke, he commanded atten- 
tion, as well by the unaffected and manly simplicity of his 
address, as by the clearness of his statements on subjects 
the most intricate and difficult. When, for instance, at 
the commencement of the session of 1807, the Minister’s 
arrangement with the Bank for managing the loan was 
censured by some of the acutest members of Opposition, 
especially Mr. Tierney and Lord Petty, Mr. Huskisson, 
in very few words, — to their objections, and at once 
released Mr. Perceval from the perplexity in which they 
were involving him. 

It would be difficult to find a statesman of eminence, 
and impossible to find one of Mr. Huskisson’s gifted and 
merited eminence, more frank than he has always been in 
acknowledging, when convicted of an error. A jocose 
writer remarks that **he would as soon dance a minuet 
with an Austrian princess, as give up an opinion which he 
considered to be correct ;” but let the incorrectness of an 
opinion which he has most resolutely avowed be clearly 
made out, and no man in the world has proved more ready 
to relinquish it. A sample of this temper was given in 
the year 1809; on a subject indeed of no great moment, 
yet sufficiently important to undergo a thorough inves- 
tigation. Sir Francis Burdett complained that certain 

round belonging to Chelsea Hospital was about to be 
eased to Colonel Gordon, for building, which would 
** coop up” the infirmary to a degree injurious to its in. 
mates. To this, Mr. Huskisson answered, that special 
provision was making in the lease to- prevent this injury, 
which the large extent of the ground would amply allow. 


| But a few days after, Mr. Huskisson renewed the subject, 


and candidly remarked, taat having since been on the 
spot, there appeared reason to apprehend that the build. 
ing would interfere with the comfort and convenience of 
the hospital, and that the site was consequently removed. 


When Colonel Wardle, intoxicated with his partial 
triumph over the Duke of York, thrust himself into the 
foremost rank of radical reformers, and introduced bis 1n- 
| famous motion to save the amount of the income tax by're- 

trenchments in the army and navy, at the most expensive 
| and first hopeful period of the war—it fell to Mr. Huskis- 

son's lot to reply te his statements, which he did in a tone 
‘of mingled argument and satire, the force of which was 
felt through the House, with the exception of the mover, 
and his Irish seconder, Mr. Parnell. But this was an 
easy task; victory over such opponents gained the victor 
j little honour. It produced, however, one good cflect; it 

convinced Colonel Wardle that his political career must 
| close with the memorabie affair by which it commenced. 

To those who could not discern the minuter variations 
and subdivisions of the House of Commons at this time, 
Mr. Huskisson appeared a complete ministerial partisan, 
ready on all occasions, not only to vote with the Cabinet, 
but to strengthen its measures by his influence, eloquence, 
and reasoning. This, however, was by no means the 
case; he belonged to a party in the Ministry rather than 
to the Ministry generally ; and willing as he was to merge 
trifling peculiarities in combined efforts for the nation's 
good, he sacrificed neither his integrity nor his indepen- 
dence ; but, to preserve them, he was always willing to re. 
linquish the honours and emoluments of office. Mr. 
Canning was for many years the ostensible, and recently 
the acknowledged, head of the party to which Mr. Hus- 
kisson belonged ; and which first assumed a distinct politi- 
cal character at the close of the year 1809, when that dis- 
tinguished statesman avowed his difference with Lord 
Castlereagh, and in consequence left the Ministry. Mr. 
Canning’s friends, among whom was Mr. Huskisson, 
separated with him; and in subsequent debates it soon 
appeared that this third party existed in the fouse— 
agreeing with the Ministry upon questions of general 
policy both foreign and domestic; but pleading with the 
Opposition on the necessity of retrenchment in the puble 
expenditure. 

ecause Mr. Huskisson so zealously opposed Colonel 
Wardle’s wild scheme of retrenchment, he was thought 
to be averse to economy in any shape; but he had soon 
an opportunity of showing his attachment to economical 
Measures wisely chosen and prudently applied. We 
allude to the debate on the Budget of 1810, when he 
urged the House to resist the addition which Mr. Perceval 
was proposing to make to the public burdens—to consider 
the impossibility of long carrying on the war in this way 
—and to examine whether a careful reduction of some 
millions might not be made without injury to the country, 
which he considered indispensable to the existence of the 
country. Aware that, being now out of office, his motives 
might be suspected, he anticipated the suspicion by this 
candid avowal :— 

** Some ‘persons may think the suggestions I have 
thrown out are the result of political feeling ; and others 
may think that if I entertained these opinions formerly, I 
ought to have expressed them. The fact is, that J have 
always entertained them ; but when in office, I considered 
it my duty to state them only to my superiors, convinced 
as I am that the revision and retrenchment which appear 
to me so desirable, can be beneficially effected by the 
executive government alone.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Huskisson had not yet be- 
longed to the Cabinet—that his last and highest office was 
that of Chief Secretary tothe Treasury, in which he could 
scarcely do more than, as observed, ** state his views to bis 
superiors,” and advise ** the executive government” to such 
measures as in his own judgment were both desirable and 
practicable. How far an individual, thus subordinately 
connected with the Ministry, was bound by his principles 
to tell the House that his superiéts would not listen to his 
advice, or by his office to leave the decision of the matter 
to their discretion, is not for us to determine. The fact, 
however, is before us, that whatever official restraint was 
previously laid on his lips in the House, he was no sooner 
delivered from it than he gave publicity to his plans, and 
pleaded for that retrenchment and economy, which he had 
more privately laboured in vain to effect. 

Mr. Huskisson renewed his efforts on this subject, when 
Mr. Vansittart, (now Lord Bexley) who bad become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Mr. Perceval’s assas- 
sination, brought forward the important Budget of 181¢ 
It had, in fact, been arranged by Mr. Perceval himselt, 
and was Mr. Vansittart’s only by approbation and adop- 
tion. The charges of the year were now risen to an 
appalling amount, but by means apparently simple, and 
which were very generelly approved, Mr. Vansittart pro- 
posed a proportionate addition to the revenue of the 
country. But Mr. Huskisson had suill scope for some 
masterly reasoning on his favourite theme. As his opi- 
nions on matters of finance were always entitled to :e- 
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epect, the House listened with the greatest attention. 
He first dwelt on the fall which had taken place in the 
public funds, and on the disadvantageous terms of the 
jate loan ; but his chief attention was given to the failing 
revenue of Ireland, respecting which he stated some very 
singular circumstances. We have not .room to repeat 
them ; but the impression made on the House was deeply 
in favour of Mr. Huskisson’s plea, for investigating the fi- 
nances of that country, and retrenching as much as pos- 
sible at home. 

Notwithstanding the variance between Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, and which must in some sort have ex- 
tended to Mr. Canning’s friends, his Lordship was too sen- 
sible of the value of Mr. Huskisson’s talents, especially in 
matters of finance, to allow private feeling to deprive the 
country of the advantage of their exercise. Hence we find 
his naine placed on his Lordship’s committee of finance, 
at the commencement of 1819; and without his aid, the 
difficulties with which Ministers had then to contend would 
have been much greater than they were. In laying the 
propositions of the committee before the House, it will be 
remembered that they met with the most vigorous oppo- 
sition from Mr. Tierney and Mr. Brougham ; and but for 
the masterly detail of Mr. Huskisson, who took his stand 
between the combatants, defending the general policy of 
the committee, yet conceding as much as possible to the 
Opposition, Ministers would, in all probability, have had 
to retrace their steps, if not ¢o renounce their places. We 
should be glad, if our limits allowed us, to introduce but 
the substance of his convincing address on that occasion. 
He went through the financial revisions and improve- 
ments of the several continental states, as though the 
management of each exchequer had been under his own 
control; and, notwithstanding a comparison of our cir- 
cumstances, placed them in a most discouraging light, he 
forbade the House to despair, and made the discourage- 
ment itself a motive to economy and exertion, which he 
could not doubt would ultimately remove it. 

In the settlement of the civil list, at the accession of his 
present Majesty, Geo. 1V, Mr. Huskisson opposed Lord J. 
Russell's motion for a select committee of inquiry into 
its expenditure—a proceeding for which he was censured 
at the time, as an uncalled-for expression of his loyalty, 
which might lay his motives open to suspicion. 

It was not likely that such a man should long continue 
out of office in his own country, or that his return to the 
service of the state should be in some subordinate post. 
That the state was without his service so long, we must 
thank the late Chancellor; who, when Mr. Canning was 
going to India, remarked, ** he is a respectable person, to 
whom I wish well, to whatever quarter of the world he 
may go;” and who was understood to entertain the same 
feelings towards Mr. Canning’s chief political friend. 
Happily for the country Lord Eldon’s influence was not 
supreme. On the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Canning was kept from India by an almost unani- 
mous wish for the benefit of his talents as Foreign Secre- 
tary; and, on his appointment to that office, Mr. Huskis- 
son entered the Cabinet with him as President of the 
Board of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy. Such men 
were, in fact, wanted in these important offices, to in- 
fuse more energy and more of the British spirit into our 
foreign policy, and to restore to England her proper share 
of authority and influence in the great European system. 

A fine exemplification of these remarks may be seen in 
Mr. Huskisson’s recent speech on the shipping interest. 
In looking over that superior effort of manly eloquence, 
upright reasoning, and accurate statement, we scarcely 
know which most to admire—the narratives he intro- 
duces, or the conclusions he draws from them—the his- 
tories of fact upon which he first dwells, or the masterly 
use he p sto make of every one of them. He con- 
fessedly has not the genius or the eloquence (we mean 
the brilliant and melodious eloquence) of his departed 
friend, Mr.Canning; but he is a more devoted and dili- 
gent man of business, if not a more close student, and a 
more profound thinker. No two men, in fact, could 
unite their talents and exertions for the good of the country 
with greater promise of success. Every material deficiency 
on either side was supplied from the other. The change 
which has taken place in the foreign policy and com- 
merce of this country, within a few years past, has been 
greater than any that was ever before effected in the same 
space of time, and of more real benefit too, to both Britain 
and the nations with which she is connected, and to whom 
are the change aud iis advantages chiefly to be ascribed ? 
While Mr. Canning must have the praise on the score of 
general policy, Mr. Huskisson must be deemed the chief 
author on the commercial side. And long we fear it will 
be before we can hope to see two such men in such perfect 
and prosperous union, in such important affairs, again. 


THE BOUQUET. 
“JT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE IRISH PEASANTRY.* 
ii 
TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY, 2 VOLS. 

These are two of the cleverest and most amusing vo- 
lumes that we have read for some time. The sketches of 
Irish manners and character which they contain are not 
inferior in spirit or truth to those of Miss Edgeworth, and 
there are scenes and passages in them which even the 
‘* Great Unknown” himself might be proud to have writ. 
ten. The style varies constantly from ** grave to gay ;”° 
the ludicrous and the pathetic are blended together, and 
run into each other in these sketches, as they do, in the 
actual characters from which they are drawn, though 
without producing from the contrast any repulsive effect ; 
and the object of the writer appears to be not merely to 
amuse his readers, but to exhibit the national character of 
his countrymen in as favourable a light as possible, with- 
out, however, any attempt to extenuate or deny those 
faults and weaknesses, which are blended with their most 
generous and admirable qualities. The writer is a person 
of taste, of genius, and of excellent moral feeling ; and 
his volumes will do much to remove the prejudices and 
misconceptions which still exist relative to the character of 
the native Irish. He is not their indiscriminate eulogist ; 
very much the reverse; he praises that which is good 
about them, and points out judiciously both the causes by 
which their failings have been produced and the remedies 
by which they may be removed. 

The stories contained in these volumes, which are eight 
in number, are interspersed with descriptions of Irish 
scenery, written with admirable taste. The following 
passage, descriptive of the scene of several of the tales is an 
excellent specimen :—= 

** On the north-west side ran a ridge of high hills, with 
the cloud-capped peak of Knockmany rising in lofty emi- 
nence above them; these, as they extended towards the 
south, became gradually deeper in their hue, until, at 
length, they assumed the shade and form of heath-clad 
mountains, dark and towering. The rospect on either 
range is highly pleasing, and capable of vieing with any I 
have ever seen, 1n softness, variety, and that serene lustre 
which fo: only on the surface of a country rich in fer- 
tility and beauty, and improved by the hand of industry 
and taste. Opposite Knockmany, at a distance of about 
four miles, on the south-eastern side, rose the huge and 
dark outline of Cullimore, Centng oe in gigantic relief 
against the clear blue of a summer sky, and flinging down 
his frowning and haughty shadow almost to the firm set 
base of his lofty rival ; or, in winter, wrapped in a mantle 
of clouds, and crowned with unsullied snow, resting in 
undisturbed tranquillity while storms and desolation rioted 
around it. To the northward, immediately behind Culli- 
more, lies Althadawan, a deep, craggy, precipitous glen, 
running up to the very base of Cullimore, and studded 
with oak, hazel, rowan-tree, and holly. This glen extends 
itself for two or three miles, until it melts into the softness 
of grove and meadow, in the rich landscape below. Then, 
again, behind Knockmany, is Lumford’s Glen, with its 
peppers rer 3 whose yawning depth and silver water- 
fall, of one hundred and fifty feet, are at once finely and 
fearfully contrasted with the elevated peak of Knockmany, 
rising into the clouds just above it. From either side of 
these mountains may be seen six or eight country towns— 
the beautiful grouping of hill and plain, lake, river, grove, 
and dell—the gray reverend cathedral, the whitewashed 
cottage, and the comfortable farm-house. To these ma 
be added the wild upland and the cultivated demesne, the 
green sheepwalk an the dark moor, the =a mansion 
and the ruined castle of former days. Delightful remem- 
brance! Many a day, both of sunshine and storm, have 
I, in the strength and pride of happy youth, bounded, 
fleet as the mountain roe, over these blue hills! Many 
an evening, as the yellow beams of the setting sun shot 
slantingly, like rafters of gold, across the depth of this 
blessed and peaceful valley, have I followed the strange 
and magic impulse of a wild and wayward fancy, and 
sought the quiet dell, or viewed the setting sun, as he 
scattered his glorious and shining beams through the 








glowing foliage of the trees, in the vista where I stood; or 
wandered along the river, whose banks were fringed with 
the hanging willow, whilst I listened to the thrush singing 
among the hazeis tbat crowned the sloping green above 
me, or watched the plashing otter, as he ventured froin 
the dark angles and intricacies of the upland glen, to seek 
his prey in the meadow-stream during the favourable dusk 
of twilight.” 

It is quite impossible to give an outline of the stories 
contained in these volumes: their interest arises princi- 
pally from the style in which they are written, though 
many of the events are romantic and striking. The 
** Battle of the Factions” and the ** Party Fight’ are two 
of the most powerful and affecting ; ** The Irish Wedding” 
and the ** Hedge School” two of the most amusing. We 
regret that we have only room for the following extracts; 
but we strongly recommend the whole work to our readers: 

THE IRISH WEDDING. 

‘* My uncle now drove us all out before him ; not, how. 
ever, till my mother had sprinkled a drop of holy water 
on each of us, and given me and my brother and sisters 
a small taste of blessed candle to prevent us from sudden 
death and accidents. My father and she didn’t come with 
us then, but they went over to the bride’s, while we were 
all gone to the priest’s house. Well, now we set off in 
great style and spirits; I well mounted on a good horse of 
my own, and my brother on one that he had borrowed 
from Peter Dannellon, fully bent on winning the bottle 
I would have borrowed him myself, but I thought it das 
center to ride my own horse manfully, even though he 
never won a side of mutton ora asaddle, like Dannellon’s. 
But the man that was most likely to come in for the bottle 
was little Billy Cormick, the tailor, who rode a blood. 
racer that young John Little had wickedly lent him for 
the —— purpose ; he was a tall bay animal, with long 
small legs and close tail, and didn’t know how to trot. 
Maybe we didn’t cut a dash—and might have taken a 
town before us. We set out about nine o’clock, and went 
acrass the country ; but I'll not stop to mintion what hap- 
pened some of them, even before we got to the bride's 
house. It’s enough to say here, that sometimes one in 
crassing a style or ditch would drop inte the shough ; some- 
times another would find himself head foremost on the 
ground ; a woman would be capsized here in crossing a 
ridgy field, bringing her fore-rider to the ground along 


ready to come down, till some one would ride up and fix 
her on her scat. But as all this happened in going over 
the fields, we — that when we'd get out on the 
King’s highway there would be less danger, as we would 
have noditches or drains to cross. hen we came in 
sight of the house there was a general shout of welcome 
from the bride’s party, who were on the watch for us: we 
couldn't do less than give them back the cheer in full cho- 
rus; but we had better have let that alone, for some of 
the young horses took the sthadh, others of them capered 
about, the asses that were along with us should begin to 
bray, as if it was the king’s birth.day—and a mule of 
Jack Irwin’s took it into his head to stand stock still. 
This brought another dozen of them to the ground, 50 
that between one thing or another, we were near half 2n 


horse that the tailor rode saw the crowd and heard the 
i he cocked his ears, and set off with himself full 
speed; but before he had gone far he was without a rider, 
and went gallopping up to the bride’s house, the bridle 
hanging about his feet. But Billy having taken a glass or 
two wasn’t to be cowed; so he came up in great blood, 


the bottle be won from the bridegroom’s party. 

** We were now all in motion once more—the bride 
riding behind my man, and the bride’s-maid behind 
myself—a fine bouncing girl she was, but not to be min 
tioned in the one year with my own darling—in troth, it 
wouldn’t be aisy getting such a couple as we were the same 
day, though it’s myself that says it. Mary, dressed in a 


Y | black castor hat, like a man’s, a white muslin coat, with 


a scarlet silk handkercher about her neck, with a silver 
buckle and a blue ribbon, for luck, round her waist: her 
fine hair wasn’t turned up at all at all, but hung down in 
beautiful curls on her shoulders; her eyes, you would 
think, were all light; her lips as plump and as ripe as 
cherries—and maybe it’s myself that wasn’t to that time 
of day without tasting them, any how; snd her teeth, s0 
even, and as white as a burned bone. The day bate all 
for beauty: I don’t know whether it was from the light- 
ness of my own spirits it came, but, I think, that such a 
day I never saw from that to this: indeed, I thought every 
thing was dancing and smiling about me, and sartinly 





* The prefatory paragraph is from the Liverpool Times. 


every one said, that such a couple hadn’t been married, nor 





with her; another would be hanging like a broken arch, , 


hour before we got on the march again. When theblood , 


and swore he would ride him to America sooner than let . 
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such a wedding seen in the parish for many a long year 
before. All the time, as we went along, we had the music; 
put then at first we were mightily puzzled what to do with 
the fiddler. For to put him as a hind rider would prevent 
him from playing, bekase how could he keep the fiddle 
before him and another so close to him ? To put him fore- 
most was as bad, for he couldn’t play and hould the bridle 
together; so at last my uncle proposed that he should get 
behind himself, turn his face to the horse's tail, and saw 
away like a Trojan. ’ 

«© When we got to the Priest’s house, there was a hearty 
welcome for us all. The bride and I, with our next kin- 
dred and friends, went into the parlour; along with these, 
there was a set of young fellows, who had been bachelors 
of the bride, that got in, with an intention of getting the 
first kiss, and, in coorse, of bateing myself out of it. I 
got a wisper of this; so, by my song, I was determined to 
cut them all out in that, as well as I did in getting herself ; 
but, you know, I couldn't be angry, even if they had got 
the fere-way of me in it, bekase it’s an ould custom. 
While the priest was going over the business, I kept my 
eye about me, and, sure enough, there were seven or eight 
fellows all waiting to snap at her. When the ceremony 
drew near a close, I got up one leg, so that I could bounce 
to my fee like lightning ; and when it was finished, I gets 
her in my arm before you could say Jack Robinson, and 
swinging her pehind the priest, gave her the husband’s 
first kiss. ‘The next minnit there was a rush after her; 
put, as I had got the first, it was but fair that they should 
come in pet ma as they could, I thought, bekase, you 
know, it was all in the coorse of practice ; but, hould— 
there were two words to be said to that; for, what does 
Father Dollard do, but shoves them off, and a fine stout 
shoulder he had—shoves them off, like childhre, and get- 
tng his arms about Mary, gives her half a dozen smacks 
at laste—-oh, consuming to the one less—that mine was 
only acracker tothem. The rest, then, all kissed her one 
after another, according as they could come in to get one. 
We then went straight to his Reverence’s barn, which 
had been cleared out, the day before, for us, by his own 
direction, where we danced for an hour or two, and his 
Reverence and his Curate along with us. By my word, 
they danced like Trojans; and Father Dollard would 
dance with nobody but Mary or her maid—and surely 
mall blame to him for that, for they were the prettiest 
gitls at the wedding. When this was over we mounted 
ain, the fiddler taking his old situation behind my uncle. 

“There was now a great jealousy among them that 
vere bint for winning the bottle; and when one horseman 
vould crass another, striving to. have ‘the whip hand of 
him when they’d set off, why, you see, his horse would 
get a cut of the whip itself for his pains. My uncle and 
|,however, did all we could to pacify thems; and their 
wn bad horsemanship, and the screeching of the women, 
prevented any strokes at that time. When we got to the 
Dumb-hill, there were tive or six fellows that didn’t come 
tith us'to the priest’s, but met us with cudgels in their 
lands, to prevent any of them from starting before the 
thers, and to show fair play. 

“Well, when they were all in a lump,—horses, mules, 
igherys, and asses—some, as I said, with saddle, some 
nth none; and all just as I tould you before ;—the word 

given, and off they scoured, myself along with the rest ; 

id hang me, if ever [ saw such a sight but itself before or 
nee. Off they skelped through thick and thin, in a cloud 

dust like a mist about us; but it was a mercy that the 
ie wasn’t tramped out of some of us; for before we had 
me fifty perches, the one-third of them were sprawling 

op of one another on the road. As for the women, they 
tdown right and left—sometimes bringing the horse- 
with them ; and many of the boys getting black eyes 

dl bloody noses on the stones. Some of them, being half 

ind with the motion and the whiskey, turned off the 

hing way, and gallopped on, thinking they hadcompletely 
itanced the crowd; and it wasn’t until they cooled a bit 
utthey found out their mistake. But the best sport of 
was, when they came to the lazy corner, just at Jack 
llagher’s flush, where the water came out a great way 
hss the road ; being in such a flight, they either forgot 
tid’nt know how to turn the angle properly, and plash 
it above thirty of them, coming right down on the top 
one another, souse into the pool. By this time there 
about a dozen of the best horses a good distance before 
test, cutting one another up for the bottle: among 

& were the Dorans and the Flanagans; but they, you 

wisely enough dropped their women at the beginning, 

‘only rode single. I myself did’nt mind the bottle, 


kept close to Mary, for fraid that among sich a pack 
lulfsmad fellows, any thing might happen her. At any 
Iwas next the first batch: but where do you think 
uilor was all this time ? Why, away off like lightning, 
S before them—flying like a swallow: and how he 


kept his sate solong has puzzled me from that day to this; 
but, any how, truth’s best—there he was topping the hill 
ever so far before them. Though, after all, the unlucky 
crathur nearly missed the bottle; for when he turned to 
the bride’s house, instead of pulling up as he ought to do, 
why, to show his horsemanship to the crowd that was out 
looking at them, he should begin to cut up the horse right 
and left, until he made him take the garden ditch in full 
flight, landing bim among the cabbages. About four 
yards or five from the spot where the horse lodged himself 
was a well, and a purty deep one too, by my word; but 
not a sowl present could tell what became of the tailor, 
until Owen Smith chanced to look into the well, and saw 
his long spurs just above the water; so he was pulled up 
in a purty pickle, not worth the washing.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING. 
—-— 


The celebrated American horse, ‘* Tom Thumb,” whose 
feat of trotting one hundred miles in harness in little more 
than ten hours, over Sunbury Common, excited so much 
astonishment some time back, again made his appearance 
in the Sporting World on the 30th of August, and per- 
formed a task scarcely less surprising, and certainly un- 
precedented, in the annals of trotting in this country. It 
appears that, shortly before Mr. Jackson, the late proprie- 
tor of this nonpareil in horseflesh, quitted this country, 
he sold him to Mr. Osbaldestone for a very high figure, 
and Mr. Osbaldestone has ever since used him as a com- 
mon hack in his buggy. Some time since the subject of 
trotting being on the ¢apis in a sporting circle, Mr. Osbal- 
destone proposed backing a horse bona jfile his own pro- 
perty, to trot sixteen miles in harness within the hour, and 
to be himself the driver. This challenge was immediately 
accepted by a gentleman high on the turf, who betted six 
hundred to four against the performance, which had never 
yet been accomplished by any horse in this country, Are 
ticles to this effect having been drawn up, Mr. O. further 
offered to take four to one that, with the same horse, and 
on the same day, he trotted sixteen anda half miles with. 
in the hour—a match which was also made by another 
gentleman, who backed time to a large figure. The month 
of August was appointed for the decision of these under- 
takings, Mr, Osbaldestone having the choice of day and 
ground, with an understanding that he was to give a forte 
night’s notice to the parties with whom the matches were 
made. The preliminaries thus adjusted, Tom Thumb, 
with which Mr. Osbaldestone resolved to attempt the task, 
was placed under the care of Mr. England, of the Kent- 
road, whose well-known experience in these matters, as 
well as whose acquaintance with the powers of the ** Yan 
kee Phenomenon,” from having superintended the hun- 
dred mile match, already alluded to, peculiarly qualified 
him for the charge. Mr. England, in conjunction with 
Mr. Osbaldestone, immediately put the horse in a regular 
course of training, and, at the proper season, notice was 
given to the backers that the match would come off on 
Monday, the 30th of August, within a short distance 
of Cambridge. A week previous to this day the horse 
was moved to the Greyhound at Cambridge, so as to be 
close-‘to the scene of action, and, after due examination, 
the ground chosen was eight miles and a half on the 


stone bridge just out of the town, and it was arranged 
that the horse should go the eight miles and a half out, 
then turn and come back to within half a mile of the 
starting post, thus completing the given distance, and in 
finishing, baving his head towards home. Over this 
ground, which was accurately measured for the occasion, 
Tom Thumb took his daily exercise, so that he became 
perfectly familiar with the road. 

On Sunday afternoon, and. yesterday morning, at an 
early hour, the influx of strangers who poured into Cam- 
bridge proved the interest the match had excited; and as 
the time appointed for the start (twelve o’clock) ap- 
proached, the crowd became still greater. ‘The Grey- 
hound, of course, formed the principal scene of attraction, 
but the whole extent of the prescribed road was thronged 
with persons in carriages, on foot, and on horseback, anx- 
ious to witness the performance. There were no precise 
terms stipulated for the manner in which the task was to 
be performed, but it was perfectly understood that the re- 
gular rules of trotting in harness should be observed— 
namely, that umpires should be chosen on each side to 
watch the time and to ride with the horse, and that if 


Trumpington-road, towards Royston, commencing at the | 


backed. It was also understood that a certain number of 
, friends on each side should accompany the horse through- 
| Out, so as to see fair play and prevent interruption, The 
umpires were Mr. Willan for Mr. Osbaldestone, and Mr. 
| Lawton for the backers of time. Three stop watches had 
| previously been regulated by a watchmaker, in Cambridge, 
each of which was new placed in the hands of different 
persons—one the frienc of Mr. Osbaldestone, another the 
friend of the gentleman who backed time for the sixteen 
miles, and a third the friend of the gentleman who 
backed time against the sixteen miles and a half. All 
these were set precisely to the same instant, and at the 
word ** Go” were, of course, put in motion. Two of the 
holders subsequently took their station at the conclusio® 
of the sixteen miles, and the third at the end of the last 
half mile. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock, Mr. Obaldestone drove 
Tom Thumb from the Greyhound, in the same match 
cart in which hedid his former task of one hundred miles, 
which did not weigh quite a hundred weight, and which 
had undergone some judicious alterations, the seat having 
been raised and rendered more commodious. He was dress- 
ed in a green silk jacket and white hat, but did not carry a 
whip. The harness was new and extremely light, but the 
condition and appearance of the horse was far superior to 
that which he exhibited in his former feat. It may be 
recollected that he was then presented as extremely rough 
and uncouth—his hair wild and shaggy, and his generat 
contour denoting any thing but careful and expert groom- 
ing. Far different was the case now. His coat was sleek 
and lossy. his mane, fetlocks, and tail neatly trimmed, 
and his blood-like points all prominently and beautifully 
developed, and bearing testimony to the judicious and 
masterly manner in which he had been treated. On his 
coming forth, a general burst of admiration came from all 
quarters, but, notwithstanding the bustle and confusion 
into which he was so suddenly introduced, he seemed 
unmoved: merely by the fire of his eye, proud tossing of 
his head, and majesty of his pace, manifesting his supe- 
riority over his surrounding brethren. Mr. Osbaldestone 
evidently had him in pertect command, and his docility 
was the theme of universal praise. The cloud of horse- 
men, by which he was surrounded, drew back on reaching 
the starting-point, and, at the given signal, away he went, 
Mr. England, with a stop watch, riding close to Mr. Os- 
baldestone, so as to guide the necessary speed. Nothing 
could be more easy and graceful than his pace. Toa ca- 
sual observer, he seemed to bedoing nothing extraordinary 3 
but when you looked around and saw every horse in his train 
at full gallop, no doubt could be entertained that he was 
getting over the ground at a winning gait; in fact, before 
he got four miles, he shook off most of his followers, and 
those who continued with him had their work to do. 
Trotting competitors there were none, and yet all the time 
Mr. Osbaldestone evidently held him hard in hand, and 
had but to speak to quicken his movements. At the turn 
of the first eight miles and a half, which was accomplished 
with perfect ease, and in the space of about half the 
width of the road, thirty minutes and two seconds 
had elapsed, so that he had twenty-nine minutes fifty- 
eight seconds to do the remaining eight miles. He 
was now in the highest spirits, and full of pley, 
and his master having encouraged him with a few words, 
he increased the rapidity of his movements, put his 
followers still more upon their mettle, and by the stop 
watches at the end of the sixteen miles, had just five mi- 
nutes to spare, thus doing the first part of the match in 
titty-five minutes, and having five minutes to do the re- 
maining half mile. It was in vain, however, that his 
spirited driver endeavoured to slacken his pace—he pulled 





away like a trump, and closed his labours, aceomplishing 
the full sixteen miles and a balf in three minutes and a 
quarter under the time stipulated, thus proving to demon 
stration that he could have done the seventeen miles and a 
half, if necessary, within the hour, and this without the 
slightest symptom of distress, for his master had some diffi- 
culty in pulling him up to have his mouth spunged, and 
he set off immediately after for his stable almost as fresh, 
although not so cool, as he started. The conclusion of the 
match was hailed with loud cheers, and the best judges 
who witnessed the incredible speed of this little animal, 
(for he is scarce more than fourteen hands high,) expressed 
their unqualitied astonishment at his powers. It was cale 
culated that he accomplished two of his miles on bis way 
home in but a few seconds ever the five minutes. ‘Fhesun 
was uncommonly hot, and the period of the day much 
against the horse ; but his spirits never flagged, and those 
who might have been disposed to question the humanity 
of the match, had they seen the ease with which it was 
done, would have been satisfied that it was mere play; for, 





there was a break from a trot into a gallop the horse should 
be stopped, and the wheels of the machine which he drew 





throughout, the animal never broke from his trot—never 
made a false step, or required the slightest punishment 5 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








in fact, he seemed fully to understand his business, and to their prescriptions in English with as much convenience as 
i _in Latin; but, as I have befure said, it is sometimes abso- 

Jutely necessary to hide the contents of the prescription 
| from the patient, and they are not likely to adopt the plan 
| s0 officiously proposed by you. 

best judges of its propriety) should ever consider it expe- 
| dient to alter the present mode of practice, they will do so 
| without prompting. Your third reason is, ** That it is 
| chiefly retained to cast a mystery over the science.” If 
<== | there be substantial reasons for casting a mystery over it, 
let the mystery be preserved. Your fourth reason is, * It 
has nothing to support itself with except custom, prejudice, 
and motives of interest, by the faculty who use it.” 


take as much pride in his success as his backers. On going 
back to his stall he was well groomed, ate a hearty meal, 
and there 1s no doubt could bave accomplished the same 
task over again on the same afternoon. 

There was little betting on the ground, and that little 
in favour of the horse; upen which six to four, and two 
to one were offered in vain. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
— 
TO CLIO. 

S1n,--I shall commence my answer to your last letter with 
a few observations on your choice of a signature. Why you, 
aman, sbould tix upon the name of a female, I cannot 
imagine. You, yourself, say that you had as great aright 
th it as any person has to the signature of d..B.C. Un- 
doubtedly you had. You might have affixed to your let- 
ter any name that you pleased to do; but did you not, 
when you made choice of a female's, and at the same time 
declared that you were an Englishman, did not you run 
the risk of being laughed at? You also defend it by say- 
jing that Addison, at the end of each of his pieces in the 
Spectator, ** has placed one or more letters from the name 
of Clio.” And do you really consider this a good de- 
tence ? Do you not know that though he placed, at the 
end of each of his pieces, a letter from your name, it had 
no reference to that name. Permit me to inform you, 
that he wrote some of his essays at Chelsea, others at Lon- 
don, others at Islington, and others at the office, and to 
each of his picces he fixed the initial letter of the place at 
which it was written. 

You have becn pleased to term my last letter the very 
essence of scurrillity and abuse. This you have done be- 
cause I have told you, in rather plain terms, that you 
were a liar. If you consider yourself not to be one, why 
did you not prove that what I had said respecting you was 
vot correct? I did not call you a liar without giving, 
what I considered to be, proofs that you were one, and yet 
vou say you are at a loss to know in what your conduct has 
been despicable.” You do not appear to be attempting to 
regain your character. 

In your letters in answer to ?. Plainway’s, you may 
have said *‘our medical practitioners; but as I do not 
happen to possess a copy, I cannot tell whether you did so 
ornot. I know that you never said any thing of the kind 
rn the present controversy, although you lately asserted 
that you did. 

You say that I have intimated, ** in words too plain to 
edmit of any other interpretation,” that you are a fool. 
You yourself must imagine that you are one, or you would 
not have put such a construction upon any thing which I 
have said, for I assure you that I never thought of making 
any such intimation. 

As I am not so fortunate as to possess a copy of the 
Encylopedia Britannica, I cannot refer to it to see whether 
or not your definition of theory be taken from that work, 
but I do not think there is such a silly sentence in the 
whole twenty-six volumes. 

I have now answered those parts of your letter which 
have little reference to the main point in dispute, in a brief 
nianner, but not more briefly than they deserve. Ina 
very short paragraph you have given four reasons why 
you consider that the Latin language ought not to be 
ewployed in the administration of medicine. * Ist. It 
is an affront offered to our language.” What an argu- 
ment! You had better, Clio, begin to assert that the 
French and other modern languages ought not to be 

arned at our schools, because it is an affront offered to 





ow own language. Has not every one advantages ony | Morn.| Even. | Height, Festivals, §c. 
peculiar to itself! If the Latin be better suited for h. m.|h. m.jft. in. | 

auy particular purpose than the English is, can we be said nee Ai : . 4 oo +" “a St. Matthew. 

to offer an affront to the latter, if we adopt the former, for | Thursday 23) 2 27) 2 47/13 9 

shat particular purpose, in preference to it? Surely not. Saturday 2.25 3 | 4 allt é [St. Cyprian. 
Your second reason is, ** It could be dispensed with with- —* “26 : se 4 aalie R 16th Sunday after Trinity. 
gut any inconvenience.” Physicians could certainly write Tuesday ‘'98) 7 41/8 13/11 9 


quently made assertions which, were you able to prove 
them, would go very far towards establishing your posi- 
tions, and this is one of that description. As itis, however, 
a bare assertion, which is unproved, and which appears to 
me to be unproveable—if I may be allowed such an ex- 
pression—it will not be of any service to you. On the 
contrary, it will act materially against you, for it contains 
a libel—and a base one—on ‘* the faculty. 


| quire the quantity of Latin requisite to the composition of 


If they (and they are the 


In the course of this controversy, Clio, you have very fre- 


” 


They cannot 
have any motives of interestin persevering in the custom ; 
there might indeed be some grounds for such an assertion, 
if any persons were ever deterred from the study of medi- 
cine through the apprehension of not being able to ac- 


a prescription. But such never was the fact; and if you 
do not prove your assertion, you will bear the reputation 
of a slanderer. 

I cannot close this letter without a word or two respecting 
the manner in which you have treated my arguments. You 
say that I have given my. reasons, &c., and that if they 
are my only reasons, it would have been better had I re- 
mained mute, as ** a bad defence is worse than none at 
all.””, Now, Clio, if you consider my reasons to be such 
** poor and weak” ones, why do you not refute them ? for 
it must be an extremely easy task for you. The fact is, 
you are unable; at least such is the very natural ccaclu- 
sion which every one must come to, for you have 
not attempted it in the slightest degree, but you content 
yourself with calling it a bad, a poor, and a weak defence. 
It is a very convenient way of carrying On a controversy, 
when one is a little ** pushed.” 

I had almost forgotten to say something respecting your 
very sagacious observations on Gibbon. Might not any 
ungrammatical blockhead, who had written a book in 
which no page was without blunders, defend himself in 
the same manner as you have defended Gibbon? Might 
he not say—** Why, it is absolutely impossible to avoid 
making blunders, and when they are made, it is almost 
impossible for me to detect them, for'you know that an 
author is the worst person that can be chosen to revise his 
own works.” 

I now take leave of you, Clio, for ever, with feelings of 
excessive admiration ! 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








CASE OF PECULIAR FAMILY AFFLICTION, 








———— 

We seldom appeal to public benevolence through the 
medium of the Kaleidoscope; but the case we have now 
to describe is so urgent and peculiar, that we could not 
reconcile it to our sense of duty to be silent on the subject 
until the publication of next Friday’s Mercury. 

We received an anonymous letter on Thursday last, in. 
closing half-a-crown, and soliciting our interference in 
behalf of a poor woman named Mary Higham, and her 
four children. The case of this unfortunate widow, ail 
the particulars of which we have ascertained by personal 
inquiries amongst her neighbours, is as follows:— 

About a fortnight since, her eldest son, a fine boy about 
ten years of age, while playing near a timber cart at the 
Queen’s Dock, had his brains dashed out, and was con. 
veyed home to his distracted parents a most shocking 


spectacle. 
On Tuesday last, whilst the father of the deceased boy, 


who was employed as a labourer in the hold of the Mirae 
michi, which was discharging in the King’s Dock, was, 
with great emotion, relating the dreadful death of his 
poor boy, he was crushed between a log of timber and the 
mast, and died on thespot. In consequence of this double 
affliction, the reason of the poor woman herself has been 
obviously affected, and she is at present in a state unfit for 
the management of her four surviving children, the 
youngest of whom is at the breast. 

When we called at the cellar in which she resides, to as. 
certain the truth of these particulars, we found the neigh. 
bours assembled around her and her children, whilst the 
corpse of the husband lay in one corner of the cellar, 
wrapped up in its shroud. 

In compliance with the wish of our correspondent, we 
take this opportunity of expressing our readiness to take 
charge of any contribution for the benefit of this poor be- 
reaved family. Such persons as prefer administering their 
charity personally, may find Mary Higham by inquiring 
for Bell-street, a small street in Grafton-street, Parliament. 
street, Harringtun. Any of the neighbours will point out 
the cellar. 

It is proposed to procure a mangle for this poor woman, 


if sufficient funds can be procured. 
Subscriptions received in behalf of Mary Higham: 


. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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CONGREVE’S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut- 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation is a 
new and important discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the in- 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums from 
that cause, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful effects. Its properties are of the most 
innocent nature: and, as a sovereign antidote to all the 
painful consequences usually manifest at this distressing 
period, it is of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at 1s. 14d. each. 

The above Article is prepared and sold by the Proprietor, 
30, College-street, Chelsea, also by Butlers; Barclay and Sons; 
Edwards; Sutton and Co. London; and by E. Smith and Co. 
Mercury-office, Liverpool; Mander and Co. Wolverhampton ; 
Baines and Co. Mercury-office, Leeds; Garie, Perth,Scotland ; 
and by all respectable Medicine Venders. 

N. B.—Ask for ‘ Conugreves Golden Balm,” and notice his 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 
are genuine. 
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Skeleton Verses, if such we may venture to term them, must 
have been familiar to every reader from his youth. They 
have of late given rise to sume most outrageous produc: 
tions constructed on the same principle: but the most ex- 
travagant we have met with is that we have copied from 
the ‘“‘Midsummer Medley,” by the author of Brambletye 
House. It will, we fancy, prove a puzzler to the gener 
lity of our readers, especially if they attempt to make it 
out by giving to the letters their legitimate sound. ‘There 
ought to be some rule observed even in these bagatelles; 
and it would be well if their authors would recollect 
what Hodge says in the play,—‘‘ There’s reason in roast- 
ing of eggs.” How very superior to the specimen under 
consideration is the old school couplet, 

yy ur yy ub, 
ic ur yy forme, 
Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
I see you are too wise for me. 
Here every initial letter has its correct sound, or nearly 
s0; but in the specimen by the author of Brambletye 
House, the correct sounds, where they happen to occur, 
form the exceptions, the generality of the sounds being 
terribly wide of the mark. 


The communication of D. has been received. 
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